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PREFACE 



In wany of today's organizations we often find that planning aotivities, 
forrcal as well as informal, take plaoe in a rather random, unsystematic manner. 
Increasing demand for accountability by the public and/or clientele has been 
forcing many service-oriented organizational leaders to take a more careful 
look at their areas of responsibility. Assessment and planning activities 
are doomed necessary In order to optimize the goal achievement potential of 
the organization. 

The model for §d hoc (or temporary) planning groups presented herein is 
an attempt to provide varying levels of organizational leaders with a device 
which is believed to increase planning efficiency and effectiveness* This 
model is developed in a straight-forward, process-oriented approach to planning. 
The process incorporated into this model can be easily implemented with or 
without individuals who are highly experienced or formally trained In plannlrp. 
The model, we believe, would enhance individual as well as organizational compe- 
tency through its application. Since the model is basically process-oriented, 
it would seem to bo useful for administrators and managers of such orf.anizations 
as colleges and universities, coirrunity colleges, public schools, hospitals, 
3ocal and state governments, non».profit organizations, or any sub*units of tKor.e 
organizations# 

The arduous task of preparing the manuscript thorough its various drafts 
fell to iMrs* Wilma Siiminerfield. Hor patience and attention to detail wore 
invaluable. 

J.W. Choi 
P.R, Lyons 
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JNTRODUCTIOM 



There is a considerable body of research| coamontary, and dociunented experiences 
vhloh deals I in some det^iili v5.th group planning processes including aotivitiesi 
attitudesi tools^ techniques^ and designs (Casascoi 1970}« Much of this material 
treats planning as a relatively mechanistic as well as impersonal activity. Plan- 
ning, however, if carried out in a group setting, is not an impersonal activity* 
Neglecting this fact could only result in insufficient assessment of the planning 
task« 

The fwrpose of this paper is to highlight the planning process as it might be 
viewed through the eyes of the individual (planning manager) charged with responsi- 
bility for the completion of the planning task* The major eraphasis will be to point 
out thope aspects of individual and group behaviors which nay affect the planning [ 
effort in a group setting. The emphasis in this paper is referred to as ^ po 
p lan ning; Tr anagement * In essence, the prospective planning manager is provided with 
guidelines as to how he iidght develop a sensitivity to characteristics of individual 
and group behaviors, in order to optimize individual as well as group contributions 
to the planning activity* 

Regardless of the intricacies, level of sophistication, or detail of decision- 
science methods and tools used in the planning activity, the planning manager icaat 
have some basic knowledge and understanding of those behavioral charactoristlcs of 
individuals and groups in relation to phenomna that are likely to affect group 
decision-making as well as the general functioning of the group. 

The planning model dealt with in this paper is not an all-oncompassing and 
comprehensive one. It is, rather, a relatively straight-forward and uncomplicated 
process-oriented one* The model is tied to a fundamental set of assumptions which 
tend to bo derived fron experience, particuL-arly in post-secondary educational 
institutions^ They are as follov^ss 

1, The model is Intended to optimize the effectiveness of planning 



Activities in an hjoc setting or of a temporary naturej 

2. The model is primarily aimed at serving as a guide to the planning 
manager who la not a planning export; and 

3. The members In the group have had little or no planning experiences. 

The planning model perhaps can be best defined and described vis-a-vis figures 
1, 2, and 3. Figure 1 depicts the major dimensions of the model. The entire plan- 
ning process consists of a sories of sequential events, each involving certain types 
of information and data, and the like to be manipulated, analyzed, and synthesized 
by the planning group. An event is a tentative fluid entity given dimension by 
group activity. That is, the planning process consists of a series of consecutive 
and intermediate events loosely strung together. Each event serves to develop forth- 
coning decision reference points which are subject to modification or revision over 
the term of the planning process as the planning group "zeros-in" on task completion. 
The entire planning process is seen as a flow of events nesting within a series of 
interdependent feedback loops. 

Figure 1 

DIMSIiSIONS OF PUNIUNO MODEL 
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In Figure 2 we find the three distinctive phases which overlay tho sequence 
of events. They are ae follows i 

Phase J Organization for Planning 

Phase II Struoturing the Task 

Phase III Task Completion 
These phases are superimposed on tho model (Figure 3) with dotted lines. Figure 3 
represents an elaboration of the di:^ensions of tho model presented in Figure 1. The 
model presented in Figure 3 is a linear one nested within feedback loops; that is, 
the entire planning process is viewed as a flow of events nesting within an inter- 
dependent network of feedback loops# Each of the three major phases of the process 
is viewed as a series of specific events developed from activities which have begun 
with very broad, general notions and ideas, with each specific event terminating in 
a set of decisions. The decisions associated with the activity occurring in each 
event combine over the life of the particular phase in question to comprise a phase 
termination point (albeit fluid) which may bo construed as the signal to coanjenoe 
activities associated with the next phase. 

By way of example, we find in Figure 3 that the major events of Phase I, 
"Organization for Planning," arei 

1. Recognition of the Need to Plan; 

2. Conceptualization and Establishment of the Planning Nfechanismj 
3» Formalization of Group Planning Efforts. 

Tho decisions made during each event tend to combine and help to develop a highly 
specific set of decision points (in this case the identification of planning group 
ner^bors) which serves as the jumping-off place for the next phase. Structuring the 
Task (what the group is to do). Of course, decision points may bo modified within 
tho feedback loop structure as a more definite path is routed by the planners. 

The most important phase of the three for the planning manager is the struo- 
turing of tho task. It is here thit tho group arrives at some form of consensus as 
to what the group is to examine, how it is going to go about it, and wh?it tho group 
ER^C:pects to accomplish. 



ThoHi tho planning icaaageri who may be "new" to all this in the hoc 
sotting, needs to have a basic xmderstandlng of and a sensitivity to variables of 
Individual and group behaviors as such relate to problem-solving and/or decision- 
ma king « 

Figure 2 

MAJOR PHASES OF PLANNING MODEL 




Phase I )| Phase II ^ )< phase III ^ 



Figure 3, entitled A fi^ne rkl Kodel fox: Planning Hmagement t diagramatically 
presents a comprehensive picture of this planning model. It combines three irajor 
dimensions (Environmental Variables, Information/Data and Tools; Group Activity; 
and Sequence of Events) with three major phases of planning processes (Organization 
for Planning; Structuring Task; and Task Completion). Bach dlnension within each 
phase if further elaborated into successively related sub-task components. Certiin 
planning activities dealing with given variables, information/data, tools and tech- 
niques at a given stage are to be organized into an event which leads to the next 
stage. 

As shown in Figure 3, significant events Included in this general model av3 
as follows: 

1* Recognition of tho reed to plan 

2. Conceptual^ cation and est^ibli^hment of planning mechanism 
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3. Formalization of tho group plaunipf: efrort 

A« Clarification and taxonomization of group goals and objectives 

5« Consensus achieved as to goal accomplishment 

6. Introduction and selection of planning management techniques and tools 

7. Division of labor for information gathoring, analyaing, and organizing 
B. Compilation of imterials according to group goals and objectives 

9# Completion of the planning task 

This model is intended to optimize the potential of contributions from 
individual planning group menbers, particularly in an gd lio£ setting. Rroviding 
such a model for the prospective planning manager has a threefold pwrposei it 
enhances planiiing efficiency; it facilitates group learning and use of planning 
techniques; and it provides a realistic and rational approach to the planning task. 
Needl^iss to emphasize, this model is relatively straight-forward, uncomplicated, 
and process- oriented, so that Individuals can easily acquaint themselves with the 
planning task. 
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0RQANI2ATI0X FOR PUNiaHQ 

t » 

Organizational Neec^ £aC Hlermlng 

Every organization existB for a purpose, whether that purpose be maintaining a 
national defense posture, providing health care for the aged, offering instructional 
services to students, or seeking to waximizo profits over tlmOt The jnajor purpose of 
an organization is, in general, functionally articulated through its goals and objiec- 
tlves* In many instances, goals are regarded synonymously with purposes and are 
interchangeably usedt "Goals" is a more precise expression of organizational pur- 
poses with objectives being specific conditions, events, and/or products that avo 
sought as part of or leading to the realization of these goals. Goals of an organi- 
zation are dofined as the collective future state of affairs that the organization 
attempts to realize ♦ 

Given that the organization exists to fulfill its purpose (s), then these purposes 
and goals, to a lesser extent, should serve as the basic frame of reference for 
oreanizational activity* The contribution that any and all of the orgrtnizatloml 
activities mke toward the fulfillment of these purposes and goals should bo regarded 
as'tho basis (or guidelines) for organizational functioning. 

In inany organizations, goals are highly defined and have been evaluated, nodified 
and re^doflned many times and in many different v;ays# Perhaps such action is pronptcd 
for the sake of survival or Vas been undertaken due to several shifts in leadorc^hip 
over time. There are many organi7ations whoae goals are not highly defined* Such 
orcanizations mir^ht have begun with a particular set of goals. Howeveri time and 
the flow cj' events Iiave made the organization shift and change its nission to some 
extent without a serious attempt to re**deflne its mission. Hence, what the or^rani- 
zation says it purports to do isn^t precisely what It is doing* liiny times organi- 
zational executivea are not entirely villini^ to proclsoly specify ori^anizatioiu I 
goals* If the target is obscured, it becomes very difficult l^or ^harpshootera to 



hit tho buUsoyoi t^it la, it bocomos very difficult to hold individuals or an 
agonoy accountable if thore aro no specified ends against which to apply perform nco 
criteria* 

£b& Hfi&i ISi: flanning 

Ooalo of an organization eorve as evaluation criteria by which members of the 
organisation and outsiders can assess the success of the organization; i,e«) its 
effeotiveness and efficiency* Logically and hopefully, the need for planning will 
emerge from the desire to more adequately and effectively realize org'anizational 
goals and to examine future goal possibilities* Planning which deals with goal 
assessmenti therefore, is an essential element for organizational management* 
Without planning, the organization only drifts and gradually becomes fragmentized* 

Planning is directed toward purposes and goals which usually, serve as guide- 
lines for organizational activities* Adequate planning is felt, Internally and 
externally, to be an elusive enterprise in many organizations* It tends to be 
treated as a luxury, and is said to be much desired if only financial resources 
and time were available* Planning, however, will enable the manager to enhance the 
level of organizational effectiveness and efficiency by caking better use of tir:.o 
and other scarce resources in the realization of goals and objectives* 

The need for planning may arise due to some crnorgenoy or crisis, or series of 
crif^es* Leaders ir^iy feel tho need to plan as organisational stagnation and decny 
tako pi: ce and new directions aro cought. Planning r-ay he a latent attempt to 
carefully evaluate tho present conditions of organisational goal achievement, Tl.o 
need tor planning ^ray be felt iLoat at tho executive and/or r?anagerlcl level, and to 
a mucli lessor extent, at tho bacic oporational level, or at any and all points b-tvcon. 
The need may be felt among all organization constituencies to a varying degree* 

Conceptualizatio n an . 4 .Kstablishment of Plannin g Mechanism 
The cojrjTdtrrieVit to planniriCj rcf;ardlefls of l^vol, both prows out of and 
implies a "taking stock'* on the part of tho executive* This ascecsrent or 
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"stock-taking"* usually includes the followinc« 

1. Does this institution have clearly defined goals and objectives? 
What are they? Are they attainable? How are they stated (stated 
goals)? Hov are they understood by various constituencies? How are 
they being realized (real goals)? How comprehensive avo they? How 
ambiguous are they? 
2» Given the goals and objectives, what resources are currently available 
and are likely to be available for achieving .these ends? How have fiscal 
and hmcan resources been allocated? Where are our streneths and weak- 
nesses? 

3» What are soite of the means tliat we use (programs, budget and iniple- 
mentations) in attempting to reach our goals? Are they adequate? 
Can we even determine if UiCy are adequate? How do we measure our 
successes and failures? How well do we seem to be fulfilling our goals 
and objectives? 

A. What is the stance and posture of the organization? Is it innovative 
and aggressive, st^iid and con.^orvative, or somewhere in-between? Is 
there an identifiable organiaational "climate'* or environment? Is 
there an organizational mentality? Is there a feeling of organi2atlonal 
cohesiveness? 

5» How ifi the institution or oi^ganization nonaged? Are there controls, 
directions, and goalej or aimlessness, ambiguity, end conflict? 

Dojiondine upon the intent of the planning effort, its scope, the per ^sonali tics 
and technicalities involved, the importance given to planning (presently and his- 
torically), and the urgency of the need for planning, as well as a host of other 
conditions, wo find that a planning task may be ceneralily conducted formally or 
Informally* Informal planning usually may involve a few individuals who examine 

*Sco the section of '^Division of Labor for Information Gathering" for further fspccific 
catORories# 



4 particular aopoct of the organization's progratns and activities} and based upon 
certain data, information, and/or foollngs, decisions are ifado eithor to alter 

i: 

or maintain a particular progran* Formal planning efforts, on the other hand, are 
usually more comprehensive in nature, Involve teany people and much time, and deal 
with broad areas of organizational endeavor* The present discussion servos to focus 
on foriral planning as an activity in an Jjojs, setting. 

As mentioned earlier, planning may be an expression of the organization's need 
to evaluate c\irrent activities and to delineate a future desired state of affairs 
which the organization my attempt to realize. AssessBient and evaluation play vital 
roles in the planning process. It will be necessary for the individual or indi- 
viduals initiating the planning effort to carefully and clearly articulate the 
Intent of the planning effort and its underlying rationale. Planning requires an 
initial outlay of resources with time* being perhaps the most cx*uclal and most 
expensive^ In order to Insure maximum commitment of time, energ>', and other 
resources, the need for planning irust be articulated in a way that will reflect 
known organizational purposes and goals in light of future outlook, environmental 
conditions, and the organizational climate. 

Planning, like most other organizational activities, requires management. 
There should be a design for planning as well as some attempt tc establish criteria 
for the evaluation of the planiilng effort. To gather a group of individuals together 
for the purpose of planning should, by itself, be the result of a p3.nnned set of 
activities and events. 

The tt.^*nagGr or executive can help to acr.ure tl:at the planning effort will bo 
wortlvhile by giving careful consideration as to how the planning effort may bo 
initially organized. The manager should have a reasonably good understanding of 
the knowledge base that is available or that could be mdo available to planners} 
he should be aware of the kinds and types of personal, organizational, and environ- 
mcntril variables with which the planners rr^y deal} and ho should h'jvc some percojH-icn 
^Soe the section of PERT (l^ogram Evaluation and Peview TechJiiquo)* 
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of and^perspootive on tho ooir;plexlty of the task. 

This conceptualization of the planning effort is essential if a series of 
activities is to be loanagedi If the organization Is prepared to allocate and expend 
considerable amounts of resources on the planning effort, then sound management 
practice dictates that task structuring and control be exercised in the establishment 
of tho planning effort. The effective manager must bo able to articulate clearly thv^ 
need for planning, the organization's commitment to planning, and some expressiion of 
sensitivity to the task of the planners as well as the expected outcomes of the 
planning function* 

Form follows function. The planning mechanism, embodied in a group of individuals 
vho will be assigned the task, can be organized once the manager has established/ for 
himself, the general parameters of the overall task* 

l^Pfp-a l iga tion gf Group Kanrt liig Sffp^ts 
Members V/lthln ihe Orpanlg a tion 

Any planning activity faces certain con^ttraints among different constituencies* 
One of the most > important factors in planning is that these constraints met be 
identified, elaborated, and underfitcod tiirough frank and open discussions, because 
planning itself is a continuum of human interactions. One comumon constraint is that 
poople in many organisations are not formlly trained for planning. Skills and krov- 
ledge are usually acquired through personal involvement in planning experiences over 
tirro. Consequently, a group of people drawn from members within the organization 
probably cannot plan adequately unless they are instructed, directed, and coord: rr^ tod 
by the planning iranacer with the aid of tools, procedures, techniques, data, and infer- 
iraticn. The effectiveness of the planning effort would bo largely dependent upon a 
good human organization, with specific skills and knowledge, adequate data and Infor- 
mation, and effective planning management. One of the key functions of planning 
management Is to organize human beings into a functioning group. 
Foe torn j.n L^T^^ctivo Group ffnonln/: 

Perhaps planning can be m.ore simply defined as the process by which an orfAniztxiion 
/or f;ub-unit of or^;anization) is oynmlned, tho organizational purposes and goali- are 



refined, and the mecins are specified for reaching set forth goals* However, if 
we vant to do a planning job Intelligently and systeraatlcally on the basis of a 
neasure of general consensus among oonetituencies affected i the prerequisites are 
IdeaSi technical knowledge , and information about t&eans. It is quite conceivable 
that if wo involve more people (various constituencies) in the planning in order to 
have them constructively contribute their ideas, knowledge, and Inforiratlon to 
the process, then the possibility of obtaining useful contributions will be greater. 

In recent years, planning methodology has become. a specialised and techrdcally. 
refined field, along with operations research, systens analysisi planning-program- 
ming-budgeting-system, delphl technique, program evaluation and review technique, 
computer simulation models, and a host of other mp.iiagement techniques. Obviously, 
planning does require the resourcefulness of more than one man, since the task 
usually is too complex for one man. 

* 

The manager (or administrator) becomes the moderator, or central figure, by the 
position status he has. He should be able to cajole, guide, manipulate, soothe hurt 
feelings, and, at times, play advocate for rejectors and agitators^ He must be able 
to focus the group *3 attention on the problems. He should act in a dual capacity-*- 
one as the group leader and the other as one of the group members. The iranager 
(in fact, ho is the moderator) should be influential over the entire continuum of 
the planning process. 

Now the manager rust elaborate and select human as well as organizational 
variables and arrive at a possible optimum combination of variables of two diirenjjion 
hun^n and organizational. The manager should consider factors which collectively 
optimize contributions to the group planning efforts. He should keep in mind th-^t 
the organized group should: (1 ) be composed of Individuals having high motivation, 
interest, diverse ability, skills, knowledge, ideas, opinions, perspectives, and 
personal profiles} (2) be potentially cohesive j (3) be friendly and cooperative j 
(4) ^»avo potential for diversified leadership j (5) have mixed sexes j (6) have hi^h 
status members in the organization} (?) be adjustable to changes} (8) havo people 
O .ho would be satisfied by being Involved} and (9) have individuals who are wl]3ing 



to loarn skills and knowledge to be used for future planning activities, 
Idontification 2£ Participants 

The mnager has to identify individuals vithln the organization's various seg- 
ments vho ideally represent the organization's population and possess elements as 
cited above* A matrix my be used in order to optitcumly display and combine many 
of the elciiJenta the individuals will bring ) ito the group, A fabrica-uxon of this 
input matrix is shown in Figure At 
p|?^anizing the fiy*oup 

A group must be so organized that the members involved in the planning group 
can concentrate on dey^eloping their planning skills and creating a climate conducive 
to an intensive study of and solution to the organization's planning problems* They 
should, in some way, be provided with skilled guidance throughout the planning process 
so that every member can contribute something to the planning task and acquire skills 
in and knowledge of the planning process* 

The title of this paper refers to "Ad Hoc Planning Ihnagement. " The concept 
of "Ad Hoc Planning" here means more than a temporary typo of management by objectives* 
This model is to achieve scientific outcomes through individtial, personal involve- 
ment in planning* Then, there are two mjor questions to be resolved as to how 
planning processes can be develpped and managed and how Individuals should be involved 
in the group activities. 

Now, the manager must consider the variables related to siral3 group dynaricc, 
individual personalities, professionil capabilities, expertise, interests, coru^it- 
monta, comiiiunlcation, and so forth. In order to make the planning process vital so 
that the best ideas, knowledge, inforrr-ation, thinking, analysis, and other contri- 
butions can be drawn from those in the planning group, efforts in the selection of 
members must be guided In light of the procei^s of planning rather than on the plan 
as an end-product. A key factor for success of planning is the constructive relation- 
ships among the planning menbers who will bo involved, hoi>':fully, in an atmofi;jhcrfj 
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Figure 4 

A MATRIX FOR B:-:3T COI'SINATION OF HUMAN VARIABLES 
NECESSARY FOR GROUP PUNNING EFFORTS 
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of mutual undorstandlng and trust. The planning prooesis requires the consideration 
of wanyi icany variables and balanced reasoning among its menbers* Rxrticipants 
should bring such personal attributes that the composite group is heterogeneous in 
ftbilitiesi skills^ knowledge^ opinions i and perspectiveSi 

The number of persons in the planning group can vary from eight to about twelve^ 
excluding the manager. Probably any fewer number of participants would be too few 
to handle the amount of work that must be carried out. Any comprehensive plamiing 
could theoretically involve almost everybody within and without the organization 
who would be affected by the implementation of the plan* But the planning group in 
this paper roughly resembles a steering comrnittee focusing on certain tasks. Each 
member of the group is certainly required to devote substantial time and effort to 
the planning activity in order to accomplish the goals of planning. The matrix 
previously illustrated should be used as a guideline for balancing various elements 
to be organized into a group effort. 
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STKUCTURINO THS TASK 

*■ fattlljarlaatlo n and Qla riflcaU PB sX SmJB SsaU Ob.1ept.iv?p 
Tha first general phase of the planning process heretofore described dealt 
with organiting for plaunlag. This aspect of the process proceeded from general 
perceptions of need to speoiflo behaviors related to establlahaent of a planning 
mechanlsiD. The second general phase dealing vith task structuring proceeds along 
these same lines} that is, front a general orientation to a specific set of expected 
behaviors. Essentially, what takes place is the beginning of interactions of plan- 
ning group members, which then leads to a «zeroing-in" on the planning task. The 
task takes on dimensions and structure, the group defines and re-defines its goals 
and objectives, and finally, group consensus is achieved with regard to expected task 
achievement* 

Given that a group for planning has been identified and approached with regard 
to the task at hand, there will be many questions in the minds of Individuals invited 
to participate. Questions may arise, such asi what are we to do} what do we really 
know about the organization, its present goals and objectives; how well is it 
achieving themj how do we define our purpose} what inforaation and data are available) 
how do we get them, analyze them, and use them} and what specific things are we to do? 
Perhaps the best way in which to demonstrate the array of questions present in this 
envlronnent is to use the triangle of Phase II (Figure 2) to depict how these questions 
help to shape activity. 

Figure 5 
HUSE III STRUCTURING THS TASK 




Movement toward 
Group Consensus as 
to Goals, Objectives, 
and Task 



The planning group strives to define fully its mission and then the task^ 
Consensus, as to task fulfillment, goals, and objectives, is the end-point ia this 
phase, although this consensus view can be ijodifled over time as more infora^tlbri 

Ik 

Is utilized* 

The planning group must be provided with a certain basic set of assumptions 
regarding the task, available information and data, and the assurance that execu- 
tives will cooperate with and assist the planning group in the retrieval of perti- 
nent Inforwation. Through the process of oorimunication and other types of inter- 
action, the planning group, which is represented by different personalities, 
different degrees of professional expertise. Interests, needs, and coaTdtments, 
will attempt to arrive at a ?no4u^ operandi^ for task completiont 

After the planning group has been given recognition through organizational 
mechanisms, that group will need to commence foriual discussions pursuant to the 
planning task* From the point when the planning group first convenes to the point 
in time when the group reaches consensus with regard to what the group Is to 
achieve (produce) and how it is to go about it, is perhaps the most trying period ^ 
for the individual charged with the responsibility for task completion* If the 
planning process and activity are to derive meaning from the participation of E^oup 
members, then it is the task of the planning manager to facilitate participation* 

There are several types of behaviors, conditions, and effects that can bo 
identified with group activity and products. The planning manager needs to have 
both an understanding of and a sensitivity to these variables if he is to b^ effective 
in guiding the group* The phase of grbup activity which serves to define the very 
objectives and limits of the task facing the group is perliaps the most crucial 
phase of the planning process. It is here that assumptions ere made and definitions 
of group goals and objectives are refined^ 
h l^de of Group ftiscusslon 

If a plan developed throunh group effort is to be used effectively by the 
executive as a guide to improve an organization, it must bo comprGhensive enciirh to 
O nbrace all the iniportant compononts, and specific enough to provide practical 



guldellnea for eaoh ooaponent. A comprehensive plan should precede specific plans, 
80 that organizational philosophy and*^6onimitment will not be a function of specific 
plans, such as building plans. This is an iaportant distinction to mke. 

The magnitude of the task is dependent upon the extent of desired comprehensive- 
ness# It usually would be wise to begin with a general discussion} for Instance, 
the philosophy of the organization and general goals might be a relevant discussion. 

The manager (moderator) may facilitate group discussions on underlying philo- 
sophy of the organization through loosely organized (highly decentralized) sessions. 
This is particularly important when the task is viewed as highly complex by its 
members (M,B. Shaw, 1954a). He should so organize the session that group members 
can relax, yet he must emphasize and reinforce important statements of the group 
members in order to develop a cohesive atmosphere (B&ck, l951i French, 194^1 j Lett & 
Lett, 1961) as well as one conducive to intensive study. 

If the planning manager is to guide group planning activity and have some sense 
of direction for his own action as moderator or leader, then he or she needs to 
have at least a basic understanding of and familiarity with the following variablas 
as they relate to group activity within the framework of goal-oriented (problem- 
solving) behavior; 

1. cohesiveness 5» homogeneity/heterogeneity 

2. communication 6. leadership behaviors 
3* conformity 7. task dimensions 

4. group goals 8, risky shift 

It moist bo recalled that the commitment to plan involves a commitment to allocate 
resources. As the planning mnager is better able to understand group dymmics, he 
is U;tter equipped to evaluate group products and is in a better position to e^luate 
overall performance. As the ability to assess and evaluate is sharpened, it becomes 
logical to assume that resources afforded to planning are more cost-effective. 

Coheslveness hiis to do with the Intensity and extent to which individuals desire 
to remin as an integrated part of the group. Research has shown th- 1 members of 
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high-oohd3lvo groups are irore catisfiod with the group and its products and are 
more motivated to interact with group motnbors as well as to achieve group goals 
(Gross, 1954J ^farquis, et al,, 1951) and Ebdine, 19$7)* In addition, it has been 
demonstrated that high-cohesive groups are more effective in goal-achievement 
(Shaw and Shaw, 1962). The research has also indicated that members of high- 
cohesive groups conatiunicate with each other to a greater extent than members of 
low^cohesive groups and that pattern and content of interaction are more positively 
oriented* 

The manager should pay special attention to the development of homogeneous 
planning goals by the group, if efficient group performance is one of the desired 
outcomes of the group effort (Blau, 1954) ^^• Deutsch, 19A9b} Shaw, 1956a), 
This cannot be overlooked, because when the goals of a group are homogeneous , members 
tend to be more cooperative. When the group accepts homogeneous group goals, it 
becomes more cohesive, and, in tum, the high cohesive group is more effective in 
achieving its goals than the low-cohesive groups (Goodacre, 1951} Shaw and Shaw, 
I962j VanZelst, 1952a} VanZelst, 1952b), 

Members with high motivation contribute to the achievement of high-cohesiveness* 
They generally are motivated to interact with others in the group and to achieve 
group goals. This motivation leads to effective group functioning and to high 
member satisfaction (Gross, 1954} Niarquis, et al., 1951} VanZelst, 1952b), 

In general, heterof:eneous groups perform more effectively than groups that are 
homogeneous. It appears that when group members have a variety of skills, opinions, 
perspectives, and abilities, there is a greater probability that the group, as an 
entity, will contain characteristics necessary for efficient group performancei It 
has been demonstrated that diversity enhances group performance (Laughlin, et al, , 
1969), At discussion sessions, the manager must be more alert to the pooling of 
diverse ideas and information than the narrowing down of similar ones. 

The reader must exercise scir.o care in distln^^ishin^ between the need to develop 
homogeneous group goals while, at the same time, recognizing the need to provide 



and foster an atmosphere or setting whereby the richness of response and oontri- 
but ion emerging from the dialogue of heterogeneous personalities is dejionstratcdi 
^atyre, of ihg Problem/Group yd.aslon 

In terms of initial group discussion i all problems with respeot to the organi-« 
satlon^s operations and aspirations must be articulated* What are the strengths 
and weaknesses of the organization? What are the organizational as well as environs- 
mental constraints and their effects on goal achievement? How serious are the gaps 
between current ^oal achievement and aspired levels of goal achievement? These 
questions must be delineated categorically | and a problem taxonomy must be developed* 
This process develops the planning basist I^oblem analysis Includes the organization rs 
mldsloni policies ^ resources ^ operations ^ mentality i aspiratlonsi environment | 
competition^ weaknesses^ strengths i and the like# 

Recall that the main thrust of this phase of the planning process is the 
clarification and delineation of what is to be done and how the group Is to go about 
doing it* In other words > the task becomes clearly identified and articulated in 
terms of group behaviors and expected outcomes* 
Task 

The planning task Is the thing that must be done in order for the group to 
achieve its goals or subgoals* It is rather ixnllkely that group members would 
attempt a group task if they had no goal. Either a subgoal o^ the ultimate goal 
for group members may be task completion* To the extent that task completion will 
move the group toward its goal, the group members will be motivated to work tovard 
task completion. The manager should atten^pt to draw discussion from the group 
members In order to converge on the definition of the task. The manager needs to 
work ceaselessly to eliminate ambiguity from the scene; for it has been found that 
the more ambiguity that is present In a task environment i the greater will be con- 
formity behavior {Sherlf and Sherif, 1956). With a group attempting to define Its 
mission and purpose for the benefit of outlining activityi conformity as to purpose 



Itt the final atagae of disouaaion iS| of couraei daslred. &ut| in the formative 
atagds of the planning effort, a highly differentiated array of opinion and ideas 
ia moat deairable* At this pointy it tcay be advantageous to diacuaa in greater 
detail the role of leadership in relation to group interaction* 
Leftderphi p 

teadershlpi on the part of an individual i is said to be that behavior which 
serves as a positive Influence on the group or that behavior which embodies and 
promotes the norns and goals of the group* Leadership la perhaps defined in terms* - ' 
of leadership behaviors* That isi specific kinds of behaviors are defined and 
labeled "leadership behaviors" by the researcher or observer* The group member 
that demonstrates these behaviors to a greater degree than other members ia said 
to be the group leader i as operationally defined* 

In a classic study, Stogdlll (19A8) found that leaders exceeded average group 
members in such abilities as intelligence and verbal faoiUty. It was also found 
that leaders exceeded other group members with respect to motivational (initiative 
and persistence) and social (dependability i cooperationi and participation) factors. 

With regard to style and type of leadership, it has been found that non-authori- 
tarian-led groups had higher ratings cf satisfaction than authoritarian-led groups. 
On the other hand, authoritarian-led groups required less time to solve a problem 
and trade fewer errors (M#S# Shav, 1955)» Research has shown that it is not easy to 
evaluate leadership behavior. 

Available research indicates that per}iaps the moot effective type of leadership 
for planning activities (at least in their beginning stages) Is that of a directive 
or somewhat authoritarian type. Fiedler (1967) found tljat when the situation is not 
favorable for the leader, directive leadership is required. A favorable situation Is 
one in which the task is highly structured. This means tltat decisions regarding the 
task can be verified, the goal is obvious to group members, there is a single path 
to the goal, and there is only one correct solution. As these four conditions become 
more representative of ^complexity, the task becomes less structured and more unfavorable. 
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The taek of planning with many unknowns, in moat cases presents a gr«at degree of 
oonplexityj hence, unfavorableness to the leader. He must take a somewhat directive 
posture to initiate structure, 

Bndrgent leadership behavior can be said to be a IXinotion of perceived task 
difficulty. The planning nanager must be aware of this likelihood. The work of 
Ffaier (1950) and Slaw & Bliun (1965) indicates that group performance is best facili' 
tated by group leaders who provide an atmosphere in which group meinbera can freely 
CODuaxnicate their feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the group's 
progress toward goal achievement. 

formulation £f Group Goals/Tasks 
Ffany notions and theories have been put forth as to the goals of the group- 
how they are defined, refined, and articulated. The group's goal for planning, or 
desired aim or purpose, is probably best regarded as some organized composite of 
individual goals, since group interaction and group structure are a function of 
individual personalities. 

Although agreement on a single goal to the exclusion of all other goals is 
extremely rare, a group goal for planning is an end state or documented product 
for future plans which are normally well-articulated by group members. 

The research has shown (Horowitz, l95A) that many of the motivational concepts 
that apply to individuals working toward their own goals also apply to individu;;ls 
working toward group goals. This is consistent with the idea that group goals are 
develoj^d out of individual goals. As stated earlier, members' motivational levels 
must bo carefully taken into account before the planning group is formaUy organized. 

While the goal of the planning group represents the desired outcome or docui^n- 
tation of planning products, the task represents what must be done in order to reach 
or achieve the goal. Depending upon the; complexity and the intricacy of the task, 
there cay be irany sub-tasks which, when Completed, will result in completion of the 
overall task. Of course, task complexity and the like are related to the group 
^D?r>«oal(s) with attendant comprehensiveness and importance of same. 



Planning activltieb ar^qulte complex and can be said to distribute them« 
eelvea Into all three categories as provided by Hackran and Jones as reported by 
Shaw (1971 )t 

&• production tasks - the planning group produces certain Ideas and 
develops them Into Integrated units j 

dlsoueslon tasks « planning group mei&bers attempt to resolve 8lg«« 
nlflcant Issues and summri^e their vlevsj and 
Ct problem-solving tasks - the planning group may establish and promulgate 
procedural implementation ♦ 
Perhaps a more meaningful way to examine planning tasks would be to use the dimen- 
sional approach established by Shaw (1971 )• Using factor analytic methods with 
over one hundred task variables, Shaw foiuid three dimensions on which a task may 
be arrayedt These three dimensions or factors arei 

a« difficulty - the amount of effort required to complete the task} 
b» solution multiplicity - the degree to which there is more than one 

solution to the task; and 
c. cooperation requirements - the degree to which Integrated action of 
group members is required to comple.te the task* 
This dimensional analysis of tasks appears to be one that clearly describes tasks 
normally dealt with in a planning environment. 

In relating the available research findings to the throe dimensions above, the 
following Is found with regard to task difficulty : the quality of group performancci 
as measured by time and errors, decreases with increasing task difficulty (Shaw and 
Blum, 1965), and there is a decrease in reaction time as well (Zajono and Taylor, 
1963)# Bass, et al. (1958) found that when the task is difficult, group members 
elicit more leadership behaviors than when the task is easier^ Finally, with recard 
to task difficulty, Lanzetta and Roby (195?) found that the quality of group per- 
formance decreases with Increasing task der.ands# 

With regard to /qolutlon rnnitUI l^f tv (clarity of goal-path, too), available 



research Indicated that a more directive form of leadership is required ae solution 
wultlpllcity is heightened (Shaw U BIudJi 1966), Goal-path clarity has been found 
to be positively related to motivational characteristics and efficiency of group 
mesnberd (Raven & Rietsemai 1957)* 

The need for p90T>erfttj^oi> among group members. has been documented In several 
cases* It has been found that groups in cooperative situations perform more 
efficiently than groups in competitive situations (M. Deutschi l9A9b)# Cooperative 
s:" tuations or settings may be defined to be those in which the goals of the group 
are homogeneoust Individuals who seek to plan or gtiide group action (in this casci 
the planning manager) are well advised to strive to provide a climate of cooperative- 
ness if efficient group performance is desired (Shaw^ 1971 )• 
Assessment 2£ Pata and Information 

After having analyzed all \>he problemSf tentative goals and objectives based on 
certain assumptions can be developedt In order to attack the problems, certain 
data and information are needed* Theni an assessment of data and information avail-* 
ability should follow the discussion of the problems* 

Bach member ^s expertise and familiarity of data and information relevant to 
problem solving and achievement of group goals must be emphasized and recognized* 
Again, loosely organized discussion sessions but Intensified (rigorous) analysis 
would be needed* 

Consensus ^n ihg Grpup ^Environmen t 

Among group members there will be different personalities, levels of professional 
expertise, interest, needs, and oommltrcont* Because of these differences, group 
members, individually or as a small sutv^group, often may disagree with a proposed 
decision or action to adopt goals and objectives. Particularly on complex, difficult 
tasks such as planning, group members may become satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
group's action* If the manager wants to facilitate group performnce, every mernber 
should be allowed to freely communicate his feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with the group's progress toward goal accomplishmGnt* Research gives evidence that 
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when a group aember Is encouraged to express his disagreement (Mileri 1950) or 
when he can do so without disrupting the group (Shaw & Blum, 1965 )| tho group's 
performance Is superior. 

The manager occasionally is faced with either very favorable or very un- 
favorable group* task situations. In such cases, he should bo well advised to exer^ 
oise directive leadership for achieving structure and for more effective management 
of group processes* However, when the situation of arriving at a group oonser.cus 
as to group goals is moderately favorable, the manager should be less directive 
(Shaw & Blum, 1966), 

Coheslveness of the group members must be maintained in order to facilitate 
communication* The manager should keep in mind tiixt high cohesiver.ess of the grcup 
has many positive features such as effectiveness and satisfaction. In order to 
maintain high group coheslveness, the manager must reinforce the attractiveness of 
group members, provide incentives to motivate group members, as well as coordinate 
efforts of group members, 
j/ on sensus a n^ Communlcatlcn 

Frcn the beginning the planning manager viJl hive to closely attend to the 
flow of comiTtunication within the group as comriunicatlon occurs both within and 
apart frcn face-to*fece group meetings, Corr.*>;unication networks in srall groupr. 
aside from pre^dotermined labcratory arranger^ehts usually can be classified as 
centralized or decentmlizod. In the centralised ccfiinunication network, all infor- 
mation is funneled to one group msrrber who may distribute inforrr^tion to otb^r : rbors. 
In a decentralized, corru'nunication network, there is no particular pattern of inter- 
action, but rather an each-to*all exchange of inforcation occurs. 

The available research indicates that centralized networks are more effective 
when tho task is simple, whereas decentralized networks are more effective when tho 
tack is con;plex Shaw, I95ia), In addition, Uavitt (l95l) found thjat rrcup 

moralo (or satisfaction) v;as creator in decentralized ccrjnunication networks than in 
centralized ones, 
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In general, centralized networks as compared to decentralized networks are 
found to enhance the leadership orr:orgence and orfjanizational development, but 
Ir.pedo the efficient solution of cortiplox tasks and reduce msnber satisfaction* T(.*i 
planning manager then needs to have an awareness of these consequences in order to 
effect a particular comrrunlcation network balance—one which will be founded upon 
the trade-offs he is willing to accept in attempting to achieve that balance. 
Ccjif g ng\^ ■>» Tu 0 Cay t ions 

As the group progresses in formulating goals and objectives and works toward a 
consensus of what the group hopes to achieve and how it is to go about it, the plan- 
ning Esanager needs to be aware of two processes which usually cone into play as 
decisions are reached* The two variables in question are "conformity" and a pheno- 
menon that has come to be known as the "risky-shift*" 

Ccn fpri?i ty# In recent years, this variable has taken on a somewhat negative 
connotatlon-«-one that hints that ccnfornity is. tied in some way to mediocrity. In 
the achievement of group consensus, ccnforitity nay or cay not be a significant issue. 
However, if group meral^ers have a relatively high degree of independence within ti.e 
group, it seerriS logical thjat ccnfcrrdty will h*ave to occur in order for consensus to 
be reached* Greater confortlty occurs in groups with docontralizcd coiru^oinicaticnG 
netvorks than in grouts with centralized ccrjtrani cat ions networks (Goldbert;, 1955; 
Shaw, et al. , 1957)* 

It has been found ttot, in general, tho core a.rbig^uity tb.;t is prssont in tV:f: 
problem or task, the greater will be the confornity behavior (Sherlf 5.nd Sl.orir, 
1956)« It would soam thon, that a planning i^sk with much anibig^jity prt35cnt in tho 
environnent would tend to generate more group conforiHity than would a simpler tf.sk. 

P:.nky^fih5 ft. The concept or phonomenon called risk*y-r.hift can be of int'^r-vr^t 
to th»i* planning trAn«iger. Mich reseorch u^s beon done in tho area of rii^icy^nhift , tut 
the pl enoironon is ctiU largely uncxplainc j. In essence, risky-shift pcrtiins to -i 
wllliH'jne.^s on tho p^rt of a group to mako riskior decisions than would ho mado by 
Individuals working alone, >hny oxperirc^ntal studies have derionstrite j tho oxir,! :.oe 



of rldky-shlf 

Zlller (1957 ) found that decisions mde Ijy group^centered decision-rtaking 
£rroup3 were riskier tlmn decisions made by leader-centered groups* Wallachi et al, 
(1964) also found that decisions made by groups were riskier than pre-disoussion 
decisions made by individual members of the group. GroUp interaction and achlevenont 
of consensus on matters of risk produce a willingness to make riskier decisions than 
woxild be made by individuals working alone* Risky-shift effect may be due to thd 
influence of risk-taking individuals. There are two alternative explanations: 

(1 ) Since the individual knows that the responsibility for the decision Is spread 
among several others he may experience feelings of decreased personal responsibility j 

(2) The Influence of the high risk takers could be the cause of the group's shift 
toward riskier decisions. 

Even when the risky-shift is produced by discussions without consensus, group 
members Judge higher risk takers to be more forceful in group discussions than 
lower risk takers (Vallach, Kogan, and Burt, 1965 

To conclude. It seems that three factors contribute to the risky-shift pheno- 
menon j the Influence of the riskiest group member j the cultural value associated 
with risky things, and the diffusion of responsibility among gro^ap me,T*bers. 

In light of the above described phenomenon of risky-shifty the planning xt^i^^z^T 
should be aware of which member is the riskiest person and, further, be cautious 
about the decisions made as to planning goals and obj-^ctlves of the group. Ke ? ;ould 
be sensitive to decisions made after group discussions, because decisions doriv'ii 
after group discussion are likely to be riskier than decisions made by the average 
Individual prior to lengthy group discussions^ 
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TASK COMPLSTION 

Introduotlon and ^e;ieotlon of Planning ^fanagemQnt Tochnlgue^ and Tools, 
At this point, tho planning group has worked its way through fhxso 11 
(Structurlne the Task), has sufficiently defined its overall task, hopefully, 
and is now prepared to commence with the material aspect of planning* This third 
and last phase is entitled, "Task Completion," although the word "performance" 
could bo substituted for coinpletion# This section of the paper reports on choice 
and use of selected planning tools and tecnhiques and the division of labor for 
task performnce, \ 

^!?mb?rs ^ ^owledf^e aboi^t Planning and ^ oqls 

Hostrop (1973) provides a nost infonaatlve general description of management 
techniques and tools relevant to planning activities* Knowledge about planning tech- 
niques and tools is increasing at a fast rate, and new tools are being developed 
and adopted from other disciplines such as economics, business administration, space 
science, military science, and so on. Though such teres as "Delphi Technique," 
"P3RT," «PP3S," "MS," "Systems Analysis," "iiBO," and others are increasingly 
app^^arlng throughout the literature, many people in many organizations are still 
at a pri.T.itive stage in understanding and applying these techniques and tools» 
Vany quantitative and non-quantitative analytical and forecasting tools are adaptable 
for planning activities. However, a large number of planning members in an hoc 
setting have never hoard of any or all of the above mentioned terrrn^ The purpose 
of this section In planning activities is not only to bring to the attention of 
planning members effective and efficient planning tools and practices, but to help 
acquire knowledge of those techniques* 

TYc r tr^t. 1 fin nnl r^^^^lS^t^:!!! fif a Tyrolory of, gli nn inr^ Tochni^que^^ an d Tp^ola 

It is again necessary to open tho group discussions in a loonoly organizo'i form 

in ordor to gather idons about planning techniques and tools, and to examine ty.cir 

applicability to the pt^rticular situations. Prosonted in Figure 6 is an exar;.}:ln of 
^ .vpolofy of management tools for pl'innlng, analysis, and decision-mking (oieinor, ISV'^^a 
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or r:\r.i7atic::, and bucretinj 
systenr) 

Policies and proced^^ras 
Sir:pl9 problor -solvit;.: sters 
General icncvledve of the field 
in vhich declsior, is to be 
rade (lav, economics, 
physics, etc, ) 



r « 



II. GBliixU. SYSTSS :31KCDS 

A i * ^ •. ~ . M . . -J s: . . . 

3. . Konquanti t:>tive siruT-.tion 

rr.odel building 

1 ♦ Loeiical-analytical 
fr^r.;;v:c:v::; 

2* A'Utv:t.ivo se'irch 

3» Flo'v c;:';rt 
C# ferj/i.tf :.:er*t Info relation 



I. co:;vs.tic::al sci^sdulikg :xDiiL3 

A* GAUNT (bar) charts 

3« J'iilestono or,:i.rt3 

c. Critical f-t? ::9tho:i (c?::) 

j« Lina of bilv.nc^^ charts 



III. QITJTIT.'.TIVS (I'ather/atical-^ 
statistical) 
A. Cider qu:r.ti t'itive r.ethod 

2. Gorrolaticnal analysis 
i';o.A-=;r :v\tl'(:: it:' c:.l l^^chniquGc 
ircrn.'ci lit;; tV.c-cry 
Gorr.pjtor sirj;lr;tion 
Llr:?-jr J rof r.'ir:":i nr 

K^iUrlF.tic prcblcr.-solvinc 
Con t-b? no fit (e ffec t i vci-e r. : 



1 



Car:o tl cjcry 

9, St^itirtical probabilities 
C. Corrple:: rnlrcdn cor:bir:ing 
fiCVcral taoIi-> 
1 ♦ :;;*r'tr^;:/ Ar prci-ich 
2i l;el0.i Tcci.ri':no 

f;. M\:ri;:c:*.cnt-by»obTCCti vcn 
Social f-cicr.c-o rec-oarch 
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Soua my be dlreotly applicable to the task at hand while others are less S0| 
depending upon the scope and conditions of planning* 

The first group de^Kls with nonquantltatlve or subjective toolfii which are usually 
based on value Judgementi experience » Intultloni and Imagination* Operational 
descriptions of these tools are being adopted by taany behavioral sclentlatsi 

Vfhlle the second group presents sons of the xnore conventional general systems 
methods, the third group lists methods of presenting analytical data in visual form* 
The conmunicatlon Wilue of these visual tools has certain advantages* A well ovgan^ 
ized flow chart on a Critical Rath hfethod (CR4) network can help planning mnagers 
easily identify tormlnal points where managerial decisions are required to continue 
on to the next stage* 

The fourth group includes quantitative techniques based on mathematical and 
statistical methods. For some small planning cases , other kinds of teclinlques may 
be more practical* Newer, highly sophisticated (computer-based) mathematical tech- 
niques can be expensive and time conaxmlng, thus more suitable for the large and/or 
complex organisation's planning* 

Several examples of management techniques which seen to be widely discussed 
are briefly presented herein* These methods are, at least, conceptually applicable 
to the planning process* Many planners employ them by slightly modifying them to 
fit particular planning processes* 
proutj Learning an^ Futi^ye ^taff Deve lopment 

Perlmutter and de Montmollin (1952) evidenced that group members achieving 
consensus learned more and faster than individuals alone and Individuals in the 
presence of others* This result provides a plausible interpretation that group 
members exert an influence on their fellow members, which leads to beVavior that 
would not occur when members are alone* This effect has been proven with group 
judcnont and problem-solving activities* In those cases, group members performed 
better than individuals* The results of studies of individual versus group learning 
are remarkably consistent in proving that groups learn more and faster than inil- 
duals, both in natural situations (Barton, 1926) and In laboratory situations 



(Beaty & Shawi 1965} Purlawtter and de W^nttnollin, 1952j Yuker, 1955 )• 

In a planning process vhere the task is complex, the group learning process 
can produce highly effective results. Management techniques applicable to orpanl- 
aational planning are so foreign to many planning members who are selected from 
within the organization! that through the gx!pup learning process i new knowledge 
of and new skills in some of the toanagement techniques and tools can be better 
acquired^ • 
Selected Msinageroent Techniques 

§Xai622S Approach . This technique is a rational procedure for designing a 
system for attaining specific objectlvest The methodology includes specification of 
ob;}ectives in measurable terms; restatement of the objectives in terms of capa- 
bilities and constraints} development of possible approaches} selection of appro- 
priate approaches as a result of trade-off study; integ:*atlon of approaches into 
an integrated system) evaluation of the effectiveness of the system in attaining 
objectives* 

In other words, systems analysis is an approach which seeks optLnial solutions 
within the overall perception of executive-level problems in organizations (Black, 
1968), Figure 7 depicts the ba^ic four-stage process of systems analysis* Any 
organization exists to fulfill its goals and objectives. These are, in a sense, 
organizational needs. To meet this need, it generally requires the employment of 
a systems approach. This is an orderly and rational approach for scientific 
problem solving. This is a structured process by which all the variables related 
to the problem are to be Dtudiedg 
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Pro blem 



Figure 7 
(1) Rroblem Solving 
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Results 



Satisfied? 
If yes* 

rar>nn . inry*ProRrarJT3inf; ^ Bo4g^^l"^^ (PPBS), TMs technique is a relatively 

new development^ and like systems analysis, was developed at the Department of 
Defense under Robert KcNanara in the early I960's# PPBS provides a method for 
deterniining the '^cost" of achieving program goals and objectives* Thus, PPBS 
assists raanagers in deciding araong alternative ways of allocating resources to 
attain set^forth organizational goals and objectives! The main innovation included 
in PPBS is that the budget process is heavily emphasized and oriented toward plan- 
ning rather than administration. The tnajor characteristics of PPBS are well depicted 
in Figure 8* 

PPBS includes a number of other previously developed approaches and techniques 
(systonjs studies, long-range planning, forinal decision analysis) and conibines them 
into a single comprehensive system, When PPBS is adopted as a planning technique, 
bud^ret decisions are influenced by specific objectives and the cost-effectivenoos 



c 



Figure 7 J The process of systems analysis—Dita obt^iined from Quade, 1963. 
For further information, see Quade, 1966« 
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analysis of oach alternative! 



The overall strategies generally Included in PPBS are the following ton steps 
(Hitt, 1973) I 

(1) Porteulate the ultimate goals and objeotives of the organization. 

This is the prirfjary mission, ultitnate goals and objectives of the 
organization (systen)^ This is the ultiinate "why" and Vr^t" of 
the organisation* 

(2) Assess system-wide needs* 

This is the difference between "what is" and "what should be" in programsi 
special services, staff, facilities, equipment, materials, and all other 
things required to accomplish the organization's ultimate goals and 
objectivest 

(3) Estimate resources. 

This Includes financial, human, facility, and material resources that 
can contribute to the accomplishment of predetermined objectivest 

U) Develop system-^wide objectives. 

This refers to the broad statements of purposes of the organization as 
a whole. These objectives are derived from the v^ltlmte goals and 
objectives I the results of the need assessment and the estimated available 
resources. 

(5) Develop program structure. 

This is a hierarchical classification of programs which encompass all 
activities, and should be deslpned for achieving objectives of progrars 
and ultimately goals of the organization. 

(6) Perform program analysis. 

This component includes several Important steps i (a) developing specific 
program objectives i (b) identifying pro^t^m constraints and their po.^siblc 
effects, (c) developing alternative approaches to accomplish objectivei^, 
and (d) evaluating the alternative approaches in terms of estimted cost- 
effectiveness measures. 

(7) Develop program budget. 

The program budget is developed on the basis of program structure and tho 
results of tho program analysis. ''Top Down" inputs to budget formulation 
constitute a rational input based on cysteri^wide, objectives. The "Botlora 
Up" approach uses cost estirvites from program analyses as tJio basio for 
the initial prooran budget, 

(8) Allocate resources, 

Allocatinc roscureet: is tased on the estisrat^^d revenue and htidgot require-- 
ments. Stop 8 and 7 must bo balanced. Stops 5| 6, 7, and 6, can bo 
^ recycled as needed. 



(9) Operate the system* 

Operation of the system must be guided by tho results of the preceding 
steps of planning, programming, and budgeting* 

(10) Evaluate prograits* 

All programs in the organization must be evaluated on a continuing basis 
Evaluation should be Mde in terms of i (1 ) Did the progran: accomplish 
the stated program objectives? (2) Was the prograir cost consistent with 
budgeted expenditures? 

This Is a dyr-aaric-cyclio process beginning with planning and coving toward 
evaluation* 

Figure 8 
tMPLEMENTATION STEPS FOR PP8S 
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' BOTTOM UP" 



"TOP DOWN" 
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fisliti ToQhpi^Uft i The Delphi Teolmique is a rnanagertent tool developed by a 
research group hoadid by Olaf Helmer of the Pand Corporation in the early 1950^3 
whereby a consensus can be derived from group opinions without any faoe«to-faco 
contact among its aerr^bers (Gordeni I969j Helmeri 1966)« This method enploys a 
series of suoceoeive questionnaires, rather t!v\n a series of group meetings in 
assessing group opinions* The method consists of a set of procedures for eliciting 
the opinion of a group of paople (usually experts) in auoh a way as to reduce tl e 
amount of dissonance of participants' opinions* A typical process of the Delphi 
Technique may be suiri^arised as follows (Hostrop, 1973) J 

Stage 1# Participants are requested to list theJr opinions on a specific 
topic in the form of brief written statements to a preotruotured 
questionnaire, such as wh^t the organizational goals are and 
what they should be, without niaking participants known* 
Rartioipants are then asked to evaluate their total listing 
against some criterion, such as importance, chance of success, 
etct 

Stage 2. The investigator then edits received opinions to reduce 
irrelevant preddctlonsi to Improve clarity, and to avoid 
distortions of intent and meaning. 

Stage 3. The investigator pretares a questionnaire for the second 
round based on the sjTithesis of the first questionnaire 
responses* Snch participant receives the refined list and 
a surrary of responses to the items » If any participant 
js in the minority, ho is asked to revise his opinion or 
to indicate his reason for keeping the minority opinion* 

Stage A» Responses from the second questiomiaire will be digested, 

re-edited, olorified, refined, and mnmriz^A ty tha inves- 
tigator, and then fed back to each of the pertici pants. 
M6i\g with an updated 3ur::jrnry of responses and a surrary of 
minority opinions, each participant receives the Question- 
naire for tho third round, which is further refined, and then 
is asked to f^crutinize and revise his first response. 

Stage 5« Finally, the investigator receives the last-revised responses 
which he then sumrarizes in a final report* This is a 
"consensus of opinions." 

The Ir?^ 1 1 tut 1 1 Qpalt Inj^torx (IGI)» IC^I v/as developed recently by ; 

recearchors of the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, Kew Jersey* This i« a 

tool to help colleges and universities arrive at constituent group perceptions of 

existing and desired purpor.es and goals* A climate of active support and ready 

irtlcir^xtion Is imperative to the success of planning efforts* Most critical to 



an organization planning is a consoiousneds of the goals of the Institution 



awong organizational tnemberfl^ 

The 101 is intended to help college oOitDiuhities delineate goals and establish 
priorities among theia# This method is based on the concept of the Delphi Technique* 
It provides a means by which rrany individuals and constituent groups can contribute 
their perceptions and opinions about vhAt institutional goals currently are and what 
institutional goals should be in the future^ Sumrarles of the results of those 
perceptions and opinions of the institutional goals provide a basis for achieving 
consensus among individuals and constituencies and a basis for reasoned deliberations 
toward agreed-upon institutional goals* 

This instrument for goals inventory is designed to embrace possible goals of 
all types of higher education institutions in the United States* The goal state- 
ments in the Inventory refer to tvo parts— "output goals" and "process goals*" 
It Is quite possible that any organization or sub-units of a system could make 
use of IGI type of goal inventory instrument* It is reasonable to suppose that 
a largo organization could supply the resovtrces necessary to develop (or have 
developed) a similar type of Instrument. 

Rr p /?r ap fi/ft ^ygtlpji §nd R ^ylow TgchnifliJfi* PSRT is another managenent technique 
which was pioneered by DuFont engineers during the irdd'Nl950's to deal with situations 
where completion times were uncertain. This method was developed in connection 
with the Wavy Polaris project (Banghart, I969j Andrew, While the Delphi 

Techjiique provides planning tranagers with an achieved consensus on what was, wh^t is, 
vhut should be, and wtot might be, P2RT can assist in implementing the goals and 
objectives* PERT is a probability-finding system which seeks to accomplish goals 
and objectives in the shortest possible time with minimmn cost. This technique is 
also known as Critical Rith KMhod (CPM). P2RT is an efficient teolinique for new, 
untried, one-^chot, and complex activities. PERT techniques can be applied to altrost 
any project which requires logical planning. 

Whsn an activity network has been developed in a lonicalflow> the time and/or 




cost to complete each stop needs to be estimated. Throe-time estimates, knovm as 
"POasimlstio Time," "the Most Likely Time," and "the Optimlstio Titto," are made. 
Then, "Expected Elapsed Time" or "Expected Cost" can bo computed by using the 
following foriaila for each activity and then suismed to obtain "Total Expected 



Elapsed Time" or "Total Expected Cost"! 

N 

tx = 



s 2^ ^0 + AM + P ^ 



1=1 

Where *t is the Total Expected Elapsed Tine, 0 is the Optimistic Time, the 
Most Likely Tine, and JP the Pessimistic Time. The symbol ^ means to sum all scores 
following the symbols. The notations above and below the sumration sign indicate 
that i takes on the successive values from the first intermediate activity up to 
the Nth activity. 

This technique has further employed a statistical concept of standard deviation 
which indicates an estimate of variability. The formula to find the standard 
deviation whioh indicates the range of time spread here is as follows i 



isl 



The obtained value from this forcula can be used to estir:ate the probability of an 

activity being completed within a range of estlinated times employing norinal curve 
concepts* 

Figure 9 

AN EXAMPLE OP THE USE Ox" PERT-TIKE CHART 
(Figures are expressed in number of weeks. ) 
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The tools and techniques presented thus far are merely a sample of what 
is available to the prospective planner. The selections included above are perhaps 
representative of the most widely disseminated, /^Jiplied, and holistic of a wido 
variety of such tools and techniques* There are several publications, most of 
which have been cited herein, which fully elaborate on the details of these devices 
and cons true tSi 

Division 2£ jU,bpr for Inforrnation Gat][ier lnp 

At this stage of the planning continuum, it is necessary to determine the kinds 
of data and infor'ioation that will be essential to validate the present status of the 
organization and to develop and evaluate possible strategies for the fuYure* To 
make such complex tasks successful, the data and infonration should be as cor^pre-. 
hensive as possible* 

Data and Information may Include all of the following! 

1* Historical data 

2* Organisational philosophy and goals— '^hat Is*' and '^What Should Be" 

3» Determination of needs of individuals associated with the organization 

IVogram diagnosis and evaluation 

5# The mission, chief function, or responsibility 

6* Specific objectives and functions of sub«organizations 

7. Identification of current conditions, a desired state of affairs and paps 

t. Identification of continuing goals > expressed in quantitative and/or 
qualitative terms, for the long-range operation of the organization 

9. Clarification of the organization's functions network 

10* Development of future assumptions 

11» Enumeration of the existing basic policies 

12^^^^^: of political, environmental, and institutional factors which 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i 1 operation of the organization over which no direct controlling: 

^: is possible 

13* A comprehensive list of strengths and their effects 

U* A comprehonsivo list of weaknessos (constraints) and their effects 



One member cannot gather this bulky aaount of data and inforoation In any 
reasonable amount of time* It therefore becomes necessary to assign specific data- 
gathering tasks to planning members and set due dates for compiling the iraterial 
into an organized form for exchange among planning members* Planning is a time* 
consuning Job| and it Is always advisable to develop a timetable* Unless a time- 
table is set which establishes realistic deadlines for completing the taski and 
deadlines are strictly adhered t0| planning can take an unnecessarily long time 
and perhaps never produce a satisfactory product. For this reason, the FERT-TIME 
chart is of great value* 

In assigning data-gathering tasksi the plarjilng manageri once again /should 
consider several factors i such as expertise ^ interesti comiritmenti and needs of* 
planning members as well as complexity and availability of data and Information. 
Division of labor may be made as a result of group consensus after having reviewed 
and enumerated the areas of necessary data and informtion retrieval. The process 
of data gathering may be guided by using a check list as given in Figure 10, 

Monitoring the group members consistent with a balanced task assignment Is 
needed, but each member should be given an opportunity to delineate his own particular 
assignment and then select a part of the work. 

This isi perhapsi the point at which the planning manager can refer back to the 
decisions to Include particular individuals in the planning group* There were re&sons| 
some obvious and some not so obvious i as to why individual X was asked to participate. 
The planning manager can, at this point in the process, draw up some tentative plans 
for a division of labor based upon not only these original decisions for Inclusion 
but also upon the perforirance of the Individuals in the group up to this point in 
timoi upon the commitment expressed, the special skills demonstrated, and other 
indices* The division of labor, then, does not have to occur as the result of scire 
random event or retnarks. It can be manipulated and controlled to some extent, although 
this aspect of the proceca falls within th<^ realm of art, not science* 

It soons, however, that the research bears out the notion that a divtslon-of- 



Figure 10 
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labor will yield more fruitful results if the partitioning is made on the basis of 
motivational considerations rather than upon skill or performance potential or 
expectancy. If possible, the planning manager should resolve to attempt some mix 
of skill and motivation j but if said mix is diffictilt to conceptualize and identify, 
then motivation should serve as the basic criterion^ 

In order to maintain a high level of communication with one another, the plan- 
ning mnager and the group members must always conduct discussion in an atmosphere of 
openness and trust* Feelings of satisfaction by participating In the planning 
activities should not be overlooked, but amplified. If group members are cooperatively 
working toward homogeneous goals, the group will be more highly coordinated. Under a 
highly coordinated group pT0CQ$Bf the planning members would be able to organize the 
group so as not to duplicate one another's efforts (Cartwright and Zander, 1968, p. 4^75)» 

Compilation of I^terials According %o Qrou^ Goals 

This is the last part of Phase III (Task Conpletion) of this planning model— 
the sunndng-up section. After group members, individually and/or as a sub-group, 
liave collected, analyzed, and organized the data and information necessary for the 
compilation of planning documents, preliminary materials need to be exchanged among 
group members for compreheneive discussion. The data and information should be further 
analyzed and evaluated in light of feasibility, workability, accountability, and 
importance of the institutional goals* 

In analyzing data and information, the planning manager should be alert to 
reconciling and maintaining homogeneous group goals. Keeping this in mind, the 
job he should tackle is to induce group members to (l ) identify significant internal 
as well as external trends, (2) delineate significant constraints, (3) define plan- . 
nlng gaps— the difference between <»whero it should be" and "where it is," U) dovolop 
preliminary objectives alon^ with alternatives, ($) refine preliminary objeotivos and 
develop categorized and weighted strategic courses of actions, and (6) provide udable 
criteria for measuring outputs and their effects on the future* 



In order to document the enormous amount of data and inforn^tion produced 
during the planning sessionsi (1) specif ic, planned activities to be carried out by 
each sub-unit of the organization rnust be clearly categorized and given priority, 
(2) specific timing for irapleiaentation needs to be agreed upon and expressed, 
O) the extent and fornat of conitwnication of the planning decisions must be agreod 
upon I and (4) a planning guide for the future planning must be developed. 

Again, the planning manager must be especially alert and be ever watchful with 
regard to group decisions and the attainment of consensus and such variables as 
cohesiveness, confomity, and especially the "riaky-shift" phenomenon* 

If the planning group had adequately defined, in operational terms, (at the 
termination of Phase II) what it expected to achieve, then the drawing together of 
individual efforts and sub-group efforts should result in a relatively straight- 
forward pooling, consideration and delineation of recoramendationsw It is always 
possible that the group may not readily agree on the directions established, and 
controversy may arise. Such controversy is healthy, especially if the group is 
heterogeneous in composition, as long as controversy serves to optimize final 
decisions. In any event, the planning manager needs to be fully sensitized to 
detect evidence of concensus by conformity (to avoid personal attack) or perhaps an 
overly "risky-shift.'' 

COUOLUDINO NOTES 

Any manager who has a limited knowledge of and skills in long-range planning 
and lack of prior experience in planning may be convinced of the efficacy of this in- 
house type of planning process (under the conditions indicated earlier in an gji tga 
setting), if he closely examines what has been presented here/ He may be far less 
hesitant to initiate serious long-range planning activities* The manager would know 
why he needs to concentrate on the process of planning rather than the final product ? 
of the planning document* By understanding group dynamics he would draw out the bont 
contribution of the planning group members. The in-house planning effort can provide 



an excoUent In-service training opportunity for those vho do not have any prior 
knowledge or experience in planning, bocauso group learning surpasses individual 
learning. The manager ultiniately could perform as an excellent planning manager as 
well as develop a greater sensitivity to stnall group dynawics* 
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